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with the purpose of excluding Roman Catholics
from any part in the deliberations of Parliament.
The oath was tendered to O'Connell, and of course
he could not accept it, and he stated his reasons, and
was ordered to withdraw. He did withdraw ; and
he left the House knowing full well that the time
could not be far distant when he and other Catholics,
legally elected as he had been, would find a seat in
that House unchallenged by any prohibitory test.
O'Connell went back to Clare, and was re-elected
without opposition.

Perhaps the most interesting study for the reader
of the history of those clays is the manner in which
the development of the whole controversy worked
upon the mind of Sir Robert Peel. As every one
knows/ Peel had been for long years a steady
opponent of the Catholic claims. He was born and
brought up in an atmosphere of the most dense and
rigid Toryism. He was always too enlightened a
man to persuade himself into the belief that the
Catholics ought to "be kept in a position of political
inequality and degradation, merely because he and
his friends did not approve of the Roman Catholic
religion. Peel, however, had succeeded in persuading
himself that to admit the Catholics to political
equality would only open the way for them to
damage or destroy the State Church in England and
in Ireland. Now as regarded the State Church in
Ireland, Peel was unquestionably a man of foresight.
The moment the Catholics were admitted to full
political equality, the moment they could send
representatives to speak up for their cause in the